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Rev. Cuartes A. Far cey: 


« 


Dear Sir, ie a 

‘The undersigned, believing that the views 
expressed in your sermon on the subject of slavery, delivered in the 
Unitarian Church on Sunday last; will be read with interest and 
Bron by the community at large, respectfully request that you will 
permit its publication. 
Rosert G. Scort, 
S. S. Saunpers, 
Rop’r Briaes, 
Wo. H. Kennon, 
Fasius M. Lawson, 


; K. V. Sparwawk. 
Richmond, Sept’r 2, 1835. 


“gee 


GENTLEMEN, ‘ 

I thank you for your polite request, and submit 
my sermon for publication. It is proper for me to observe that pre- 
vious to my visit to Richmond, I was for a considerable time a resi- 
dent in a slaveholding state. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ae Cuarues A. FArRLey. 


Messrs. Rop’t G. Scorrt, &e. 
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~ DISCOURSE. 


Exopvus xxi. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


2. If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve; and in the seventh he 
shall go out free for nothing. 


3. If he came in by himself he shall go out by himself: if he were married then 


his wife shall go out with him. 


4. If his master have given him a wife and she have borne him sons or daughters, , 


the wife and her children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by himself. 
» 5. And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife and my children, 
and will not go out free, , oe 

6. Then his master shall bring him unto the judges; he shall also bring him to 
the door or unto the door post, and his master shall bore his ear through with an awl, 
and he shall serve him forever. 


Tuts may be called in sober truth an age of excitement. ‘There 
is excitement every where, and about almost eyery thing. In the 
old world government is in some places changing hands: there are 
insurrections and revolutions, wars and rumors of wars. It is a 
good deal so at home. There is excitement about education, reli- 


ion, politics, trade, slavery, external and internal improvements. - 
g P 


_ Every law has been trampled upon, and men have literally been a 


law unto themselves. With us we see ample cause for all this:— 
growth implies revolution; and we cannot suppose that every man 


‘is going to find his proper place in society at once, and contentedly 


occupy himself with his own business, or that every thing is going 
to fall quietly into its right place. 

The rapid growth of our country, the influx of foreigners, many 
of whom have fled from poverty and misery, and perhaps the just 
vengeance of the laws in“their own country, to find a home and 
employment with us—the vast variety of interests, and consequent 
accumulation of every species of enterprise, must necessarily be 
attended with some serious inconveniences. Men will form them- 
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selves into parties, and parties can no more see things in the same 


light than individuals—they are still men, with the selfishness, the 
prejudices, and the passions of men, banded together for a definite 
object, and of course in opposition to those whose object is different. 
Furious rivalries and quarrels are the consequence. And though 
competition is the life and perhaps the salvation of society, yet 
competition enlists the vilest as well as the best men; the weak 
mind as well as the strong one, the mad fanatic as weil as the cool 
philosopher and philanthropist. In the very spirit of activity which 
animates a thriving community, men who crave excitement as a 
starving man craves food, find room enough to gratify their appetite, 
and with a mad zeal which they call reform, but which is often the 
worst spirit of licentiousness, they go out into society, scattering 
firebrands, arrows and death. With the real spirit of reform, which 
perhaps never was stronger, we have a mock spirit of reform. We 
have self-styled reformers every where, who propose to themselves 
the most stupendous changes in society, in education, religion and 
government, not by any gradual process which all great reformations 
require, but by an instantaneous revolution. ‘They appear to see no 
difficulty in removing things whose deep foundations have been laid 
by ages, and are intimately connected with the happiness and the 
very existence of the present state of society. ‘They cannot see 
that there are evils, which all good men acknowledge to be such, 
which in the providence of God have been entailed upon the pre- 


sent generation, wholly independent of themselves, and which, if ~ 


ever, cannot suddenly be removed without the most. fatal conse- 
quences—without bringing worse evils than they cure, and which 
would completely defeat the very object which these men profess 
to have in view. 


The Abolitionists of this country have started with an ‘indisputa-— 


bly good principle, in which all agree—that slavery in the abstract is 
a great evil. But they reason falsely upon the principle—or rather, 
they add to this principle another—that slavery is, under any and 
all circumstances, among Christians a sin against God, and a sin 
against man; and that we are under a moral obligation to break it 
up wholly and at once. This latter principle is false, and the rea- 
soning founded upon it is false too. I hope to shew this in the 
course of my remarks. 
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We may easily conceive that slavery is not necessarily an intole- 
rable burden, and that in some cases it is even preferable to freedom 
—that possibly the slavery of one people to another may be a merci- * 
ful and happy condition in comparison with their original condition; 
that God may, therefore, permit it for a while, as the best situation 
for the present of one class of his children, and as preparatory to 
the more perfect emancipation of the whole human family at some 
future time. 

It is no part of my purpose to shew at what time, and in what 
way, slavery originated. There is, in fact, no means of shewing 
with certainty whether it was created by the natural course of things, 
by accumulations of property which threw power into the hands of 
the few; by the accident of conquest, which gave a right to the 
life and liberty of the prisoner; or by a voluntary compact, entered 
into with a perfectly fair understanding on both sides, by which a 
feeble nation agreed to render service to a powerful one, on condi- 
tion of maintenance and protection. But whether slavery was ori- 
ginally a matter of hard necessity growing out of the right of the 
strongest, or a mutual compact, voluntarily assumed, one thing is 
certain,—it has existed from a very early period, among civilized 
and savage nations; and has, first or last, been produced by each 
and all of these causes—and, what is more to our purpose, the rela- 
tion of masterand slave is recognized and explicitly sanctioned by 
God, in both the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, simply confin- 
ed, ngs we learn from the Scriptures, within certain restrictions. 

First, Hebrews were bought and sold by each other, as you have 
already seen in my text; and the conditions of slavery among them 
were precisely the same as among us—that is, if a slave married a Oe 
free woman, she and her children remained free—and when he was &¢ 
free, all were free. If he married a slave, the wife and the children #ees@4 
were the master’s, and if he became free, they still remained slaves. -See,, 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the puritans, many of whom ¢ on f 
had slaves, adopted the present arrangement in imitation of that of gy«4J 
the Hebrews, whose code we know was for a long time almost lite- 
rally their own. A Hebrew, however, could not be enslayed with- 
out his own consent for more than six years, although with it he 
might be enslaved for life; and no Hebrew could be sold as a bond- 
man out of his own nation. 
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The slavery of foreigners was not so restricted, and was estab- 
lished in the following manner by the express authority of God: 

“Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you, of them shall ye 
buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy and of 
their families that are with you which they begat in your land, and 
they shall be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inher- 
itance for your children after you, to inherit them for a possession: — 
they shall be your bondmen forever.* 

This language is explicit enough. Slaves were then held with- 
out censure, and without sin. Both slave and master seem to have 
regarded the relation as a natural relation—and although it was not 
originally created by God, it became in the regular course of pro- 
vidence, established in society. In the time of Moses, it was im- 
deed, death to steal a man and sell him; but as we have seen, slaves 
were bought and sold, and every thing indicates that this was a cus- 
tom of long standing; nor does it appear to have been regarded by 
the slave as oppression, nor by any one as asin. God expressly 
forbade that the Israelites should be sold into bondage to a foreign 
nation, and the reason seems obvious. He chose to separate them 
as a peculiar people, distinguished by peculiar privileges, for the 
preservation of true religion, which would have been corrupted. by 
an admixture with idolatrous nations; and besides, slavery might be 
incompatible with that dignified position among the nations, which ~ 
he designed them to occupy. On _the other hand, the strangers that 
were among them, and the heathen round about them, might have 
been in such a state of abject barbarism, poverty and dependence, 
so exposed to continual aggression, and of course continual appre- 


»» hension, that it might have been mercy to place them under the 
. protection of Jewish masters, and transfer them from licentiousness, 


ignorance and misery, to comparative civilization and happiness, in 
a community distinguished for religion and social order. 

_ Now there is a somewhat close analogy (which as I have already 
said, might have had its origin in an attachment to the Jewish code) 
between the situation of foreigners enslaved by Hebrews, and those 


* Leviticus xxv, 44~5-6. 
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enslaved by Christian communities.* The latter were equally bar- 
barous, equally miserable, and equally unable to take care of them- 
selves. Their wars were wars of extermination. Divided into 
petty tribes like the Indians of N. America, they were perpetually 
quarrelling. ‘The weaker were of course subdued, and when not 
barbarously tortured or indiscriminately butchered, were reduced to 
slavery. There has been a great mistake upon this subject, with 
the mass of the community. African slavery was not originated by 
Christians, but by Africans themselves. The introduction of Afri- 
can slavery was not necessarily a sin. I can, for one, easily con- 
ceive that Christian philanthropists of not very extensive foresight— 
seeing the miserable condition of the African tribes; their wars, their 
cannibalism and human sacrifices; seeing them starving by frequent 
famines, and moreover finding them slaves—might conscienticusly 
think that it was an act of mercy to transfer them to a civilized 
and Christian community. The mark, too, set upon them by God, 
might have added weight to this consideration. I am not justi- 
fying the African slave trade, which I think in violation of every’ 
righteous principle. But I can conceive that a traffic, which at last 
grew into a horrible speculation, might at first have been entered 
into with righteous motives by individuals who did not foresee the 
dreadful consequences of a mistaken benevolence. There might 
be wrong, too, in those who introduced slavery into this country 
while under the colonial government, while there can be no wrong 
in those who find it established, and necessary to continue it. I 
know it has been said by high authority, that no equivalent can be 

* It has been said by some that all slaves among the Jews were made free every 
half century. But if we look into the Mosaic record, we shall see the distinction 
fully drawn, between the Hebrew and the foreign slave. If it be said that every ser- 
vant adopted into a Hebrew family, became by the rite of circumcision as a Hebrew 
—we reply that this was not only not universally the case, but it is probable that 
many preferred to remain slaves, for which, as we have seen, there was an express 
provision. Nor can we suppose that the Hebrews were absolutely without slaves 
every fifty years, and then supplied themselves again—an arrangement which, to 
say the least, few abolitionists of the present day would think a good one. Besides, 
had that been the case, many must, in the ordinary course of nature, have lived and 
died slaves—and many more have enjoyed liberty for but a small portion of their lives. 
Moreover this arrangement was a gradual one.—It was not a sudden and complete 
abolition of slavery in the nation, but a limitation of the term of servitude—and those 


who were manumitted were vastly better prepared by their education and circum- 
stances, for liberty, than the southern slaves are at present. 
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given for liberty—but it is not always true. If famine, or extreme 
pauperism, or utter misery of any kind, would be the inevitable 
result of freedom—then life, comfort and happiness are an equiva- 
lent for liberty. Circumstances alter cases—and the thing which 
to-day is sin, becomes at some future time virtue. Slavery might 
be sin in the sixteenth century in this country, and its existence a 
moral obligation in the 19th. With regard to the introduction of 
slaves into this country, the American people are guiltless. That 
sin rests elsewhere. Before we were recognised as a nation, the 
mother country had established slavery in her colonies-——and per- 
sisted, against repeated remonstrances from her subjects, in perpe- 
tuating it.* When the nation became free, the condition of master 
and slave had become closely interwoven with her social organiza- 
tion. The general government wisely refused to meddle with the 
question, and it has existed as a matter of course to the present 
times. Slaves, therefore, have come down precisely as among the 
Jews, from the fathers to the children as an inheritance—the chil- 


Genus dren have regarded slavery-as an evil which they found existing, 
fl, Youre? which they wisely determined to make the best of. While 


ay Key, 


they were pondering and legislating judiciously on the subject, the 
Abolitionists of the North interfere, and retard, perhaps, all similar 
movements half a century. 

Now this interference cannot be justified on any moral or politi- 


* How little reason Great Britain has to taunt ws on the subject of slavery is clear 
from the following extracts:—Mr. Canning, in a speech delivered in 1826, after insist- 
ing that “the British Constitution tolerated for years, nay more, for centuries, in the 
colonies, the existence of slavery,” adds, “I affirmed then, and I now repeat the 
affirmation, that the Parliament of this country has protected, fostered and encou- 
raged establishments whose main support it well knew was derived from slavery.” 

The following passage, with a slight change in the phraseology, will apply to the 
mother country, and in a degree to the Abolitionists at homie whose fathers were 
slave-holders: “Ifthe British government and the British Parliament have for a long 


series of years fostered that system upon which we all now look with abhorrence, 


what is the fair inference? Is it that we are to continue to foster and cherish it still? 
No, Sir; that is not what I maintain, but I do maintain that we having all concurred 
in the guilt of rearing and fostering the evil, are not to turn round upon the planter 
and say, you alone shall suffer all the penalty; we determine to get rid of this moral 
pestilence which infects our character as much 4s yours, which we have as much 
contributed to propagate as you; but you as spotted lepers, shall be banished from 
our society and cast to utter ruin to expiate our common crime.” 
Canning’s Speeches, vol. vi. pp. 31-2-6. 2d London Ed. 
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cal ground. It is not enough to show that a thing is ip itself pal- 
pably and undeniably wrong: you must show that the' means you 
take to remedy itvare morally right, and will probably be successful 
without introducing a greater wrong. You have no moral right to 
discuss measures however bad ina public assembly, or to publish 
in books or tracts, opinions, the natural tendency of which is, to 
sow sedition, and produce unhappy and fatal consequences to the 
country, without accomplishing a good which greatly outweighs 
them. If under any and all circumstances you are to wage war 
with moral evil as you understand it, then you may go into any 
private dwelling of a stranger, where you know it to exist, and try 
to put it down by your advice or by any other means you judge 
morally right. You have only that right which the request or the 
consent of the family gives. Much has been said about freedom of 
speech and the press. No freedom of either is morally right which 
will harm society. Your arguments may be good, but the time is 
not yet come when they can be safely used, and until it does come, 
and unequivocal circumstances must determine this, I see not why 
it is oppressive to fetter the tongue or the pen. If the law will 
not allow you to blaspheme, to make and circulate licentious books 
and prints, as injurious to the public morals, neither ought it to al- 
low you to excite insurrections and endanger property and life; and 
if no written law of the land forbids, the unwritten law of conscience, 
honor and justice, should. We should have a strange warfare in- 
deed, if every individual should take the moral law (as many have 
already taken the civil law) into his own hands, and insist upon set- 
ting the spiritual concerns of his neighbor upon what he deems the 
only sure and everlasting foundation. A citizen of one state has 
no moral nor political right to try to overthrow the existing institu- 
tions of another state: it is his business to obey the laws and the 
institutions under which he lives. As separate and sovereign states 
which were under a temporary and imperfect confederacy—no one 
state had any right to interfere in any way with the other. And 
under our present constitution which binds us together more per- 
fectly as one nation, no one state has any such right—for the plain 
reason that each, while it conceded what was necessary for the good 
of the whole, had no idea of being lost as it were in the great mass. 
It still asserted with regard to its domestic policy, its original sove- 
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reignty and independence. It made an express stipulation to this 
effect—it was coolly entered into by all-—all are politically and mo- 
rally bound by it—it is a promise binding in the sight of God and 
man. The South claimed, and the North assented to the claim, 
that it should legislate for itself upon the subject of slavery within 
its bounds. The Abolitionist, then, must take one or other of these 
grounds:—each state as sovereign and independent has a right to 
meddle with slavery in another and independent state—or else each 
state as a part of a sovereign and independent nation has a right to 
legislate for each and all the concerns of that nation. In the first 
case, it has just that right which France has to legislate for England, 
and in the second case it has just that right which one state has to 
insist upon claims which made no part of the original compact; nay, 
which the original compact expressly forbade.* 

All men have unquestionably inherent and unalienable rights by 
nature—such as the right to liberty—yet the support of social order 
requires all men to make some sacrifice of their natural rights for 
the enjoyment of that truer liberty which is created by law. And 
besides this, men may be compelled by the natural course of things, 
as the instance I have cited by conquest, to give up their natural 
rights, or they may find it to their interest to exchange a miserable 
freedom for a happier servitude. It may also be the case, that 
though the ancestors of a people were unlawfully made slaves, 
yet their children have been born into a slavery which cannot be 
broken, or certainly not broken at once—since it might involve not 
merely their own destruction, but the destruction of the people, who 
equally with themselves, though their masters, were born into a con- 
dition which they could not avoid. In this case assuredly no natu- 
ral right of theirs can entitle them to freedom. Both classes must 


* To offer advice upon this subject unasked is arrogant, because it implies that 
those who are on the spot, and best acquainted with their own situation, are incom- 
petent to manage their own affairs. It cannot be said that they need to be renjinded 
of obligations of which habit may make them forgetful—for they have in various 
ways discussed the whole subject, again and again. Ag late as 1831-32, the Virginia 
legislature publicly and thoroughly canvassed it, and for proof whether they needed 
advice, or to be reminded of their obligations, we refer to the debates themselves, and 
ask if argument or eloquence from a foreign quarter has ever handled either side of the 
question more ably? And yet piles of books and pamphlets upon slavery, filled with 


arguments and passionate appeals, have been burned as they deserved in the streets ™ 


of southern cities, monuments of the folly and sin of the donors. 
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take their condition as they found it, and it must be left in the dis- 
cretion of those who have the evil entailed upon them to take what 
course they think best;—though doubtless, they are under a moral 
obligation to act upon generous and christian principles. 

But ‘all men are born free and equal,” is the triumphant quotation 
of the Abolitionist. Yet this is nothing but a political postulate, 
coming only just near enough to actual truth to establish a grand 
principle—viz: the essential but not the literal equality of all men 
in the sight of Him who is no respecter of persons, and who regards 
with equal complacency the poorest as well as the richest, the low- 
est as well as the highest, who are true to their respective duties. 
In any other light, men are not “born free and equal.” They are 
born into the world in every variety of condition; and both natural 
and artificial society depend for their very existence upon the sacri- 
fice in every human being, to a greater or less extent, of his natural 
rights. One is born a man and has the rights of a man; another is 
born a woman and has the rights of a woman—one is born a master 
and has the rights of a master; another is born a servant and has the 
rights of a servant. Iam broaching no hard-hearted and sophistical 
doctrine. I wish every man living was in the very situation he 
could desire, consistently with his own good and the good of society. 
But | must insist that civilized communities especially depend upon 
a wise and beautiful system of compromise running through every 
part of their social organization. He who seems the most truly in 
possession of his natural rights—the wisest, the richest, the most 
influential man living, cannot do as he pleases. The law controls 
him, public opinion controls him, self respect and self interest con- 
trol him. ‘The order and sweet charities of domestic life are regu- 
lated by the same beautiful spirit of compromise. You must re- 
strain the tongue, the temper, the action, as husband, father, bro- 
ther, child; and so on, down to the common intercourse of man with 
man. ‘There is no such thing as the actual enjoyment of natural 
rights even with a savage; and that state in which they are the most 
fully enjoyed, is in strict truth, not the natural but the unnatural state 
_-—-the natural state being that which gives the human being the 
highest perfection of his physical, intellectual and moral capacities — 
which is the state of compromise—-the state of education. ‘Talk 
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of slavery,” says one of the most popular female writers* of the 
day, when speaking of a friend, who gave as a reason for not quit- ~ 
ting his desk in the city to enjoy a visit to the country, the claims 
of the most binding of all professions, ‘Talk of slavery! “Are we 
not all the bondsmen of circumstances, the dhralls of conscience 
and duty? Where is he that is free?” 

The truth is, no man on earth can demand the enjoyment of his 
natural rights any farther than is consistent with his own well being 
and the well being of society. He may be born into an unfortunate 
situation, but no appeal to his natural rights will lift him from it. 
One man is born to labor, working with his own hands from morn- 
ing till night for a scanty support—while another is born to ease 
and affluence; he may lay if he please on a bed of roses. There 
is no help for it. God has ordered it so. Another world will rec- 
tify the disorders of this. Meantime a remedy is to be sought in 
obedience to that benignant religion of our blessed Saviour, which 
will make any and every condition happy. 

In applying this theory of natural rights to the condition of the 
slave, there has been too much hyper-refinement in the argument. 
In the providence of God, the slaves of this country are born slaves, 
just as any other men are born to abject poverty, and thrown for 
support on the kindness of the community. The latter might as 
justly aspire to an equality with the rich by forcible means, as might 
the former rise against their masters, or work sullenly and grudgingly. 
Neither have any such natural rights. In the providence of God, 
these distin¢tions have arisen, and men have no other right than to 
conform to the existing state of things, and do their duty in the 
sphere in which God has placed them. 

The natural right of the slave is to kind treatment, and to every 
privilege consisting with the safety and happiness of the social sys- 


- tem with which he is connected. Particularly is he entitled to full 


instruction in religion. Here, blessed be God, is a claim with 
which no other interferes, and which is every way for the advantage 
of both parties. It is a privilege, I know, which needs judicious 
restrictions, for.religious instruction may be made, in the hands of 
designing and fanatical men, an engine of tremendous evil; but all 


* Miss Mitford. The quotation is from her last work, Belford Regis. 
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really Christian instruction may be fully and freely given. It can- 
not be withheld without the greatest injustice and sin. And when 
given, it will make the soul free—it will make the crooked places 
of life straight, and the rough places plain—softening the asperities 
of the hardest condition. ‘The slave has a mission to fulfil, and a 
path to walk in, as much as the highest man in society; and neither 
has any natural right to abandon his duties. If the:alteration of the 
existing state of things would prove ruinous to all parties, then 
precisely to that extent is the obligation strengthened to let things 
remain as they are, and we should trust to the providence of God, 
and the principles of-the christian religion, to mark out whatever 
changes circumstances may render expedient. 

It is folly to talk about the natural rights of men, who are so situa- 
ted, that were those rights granted they would certainly render them 
more miserable, and perhaps tend to their destruction. Can a well 
informed man believe that the slave of the south is less happy, from a 
sense of deprivation of his natural rights, than the free negro of the 
north in possession of them? No! the slave looks upon his situation 
as the natural one, and when well fed, well clothed, and kindly treat- 
ed, feels no degradation. But the free negro of the north feels not 
only that he has a natural right to liberty, but a natural right to 
equahiy. He is galled by the thought that the indelible mark’by 
which God has separated him from the white man should exclude 
him from any privilege which the white man enjoys; his life, there- 
fore, is a perpetual dissatisfaction. 

The plea of the abolitionist, then, that the slave must have his 
natural rights, is delusive. Set them at liberty at once, in their 
present ignorance, with their habits perhaps irrecoverably rooted; 
and what would you probably find in the course of. a few years? — 
The result would be that this immense population, now compara- 
tively happy, would be swarming in our cities and villages, the most 
wretched vagrants. ‘The towns of the north and the south would 
be converted in a measure, into alms-houses for their relief, and our 
jails would be crowded with criminals. They would not know how 
to take care of themselves, and they would find public charity re- 
luctant to take care of them. And suppose you could emancipate 
them all at once, and send them to Africa—they would be as help- 
less there. The only possible way by which this could help them, 
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would be by so gradually forming them into colonies, that they might 
at last transfer the arts, civilization, government and religion of a 
christian people. Otherwise they would soon relapse into barbar- 
ism, and be ruled by some iron despotism among themselves. 

‘“‘In dealing with a negro,” says Mr. Canning, in a passage often 
quoted for its eloquence, ‘‘we must remember that we are dealing 
with a being possessing the form and strength of a man, but the in- 
tellect only of a child. To turn him loose in the manhood of his 
physical passions, but in the infancy of his uninstructed reason, 
would be to raise up a creature resembling the splendid fiction of a 
recent romance; the hero of which constructs a human form with all 
the physical capabilities of man, and with the thews and sinews of a 
giant, but being unable to impart to the work of his hands a percep- 
tion of right and wrong, he finds too late that he has only created a 
more than mortal power of doing mischief, and himself recoils from 
the monster which he has made. What is it we have to deal with? 
is it an evil of yesterday’s origin? with a thing which has grown up 
in our time; of which we have watched the growth—measured the 
extent—and which we have ascertained the nreans of correcting or 
controlling? No, we have to deal with an evi) which is the growth 
of centuries; which is almost coeval with the deluge; which has ex- 
isted under different modifications since man was man. Do gentle- 
men, in their passion for legislation, think, that after only thirty 
years. discussion, they can now at once manage as they will, the 
most unmanageable, perhaps, of all subjects?’ Or do we forget, sir, 
that in fact not more than thirty years, have elapsed since we first 
presumed to approach even the outworks of this great question? Do 
we in the ardor of our nascent reformation, forget that during the 
ages which this system has existed, no preceding generation of le- 
gislators has ventured to touch it with a reforming hand; and have 
we the vanity to flatter ourselves that we can annihilate it at a blow? 
No, Sir, no! If we are to do good it is not to be done by sudden 
and violent measures.” 


Another wicked plea of the abolitionists is, that the slaves are 
cruelly treated.. It is wicked because it is not true. The imagina- 


tions of these men, many of whom are as utterly ignorant of the 
situation of the slaves as they are of the Arabs, is diseased with 


visions of chains and whips and severity. ‘They do not seem to 
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think it possible that the slavery of the south is as consistent with 
kind treatment as the servitude of the north—that cruel masters are 
confined to no one spot of the globe. ‘To quote the language of a 
- distinguished citizen of Richmond, whose opinion is of infinitely 
more importance than that of a young man and comparatively a 
stranger—“‘all that is required of the slave in his ameliorated con- 
dition is, that he should behave himself respectfully and do a fair 
day’s work, to enable his master to afford to supply him with the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, and to take care of him in sickness 
and old age. Undue severity is rarely used in any case—excessive 
labor is not exacted. He is abundantly fed, and well clothed—and 
the slave is content under the kind treatment he receives from the 
master, whose interest it is to promote his physical enjoyments. 
Can there be any semblance of philanthropy in interrupting this 
relation between owner and slave, by instilling into the mind of the 
latter discontent, and the visionery hope of immediate emancipation?” 
I have no question in saying that there are as many servants scantily 
fed and clothed, and as unrighteously treated at the north as the 
south—that there is many an indented apprentice there who has 
served under more than Egyptian bondage, and who has groaned 
under hard blows for not making bricks without straw. I believe 
that, as a class, the slaves of a large portion of the South, are quite 
as happy as the servants of the north, and perhaps more so. 

And now let me state the argument from Christianity. When 
Christ came into the world what did he do?’ Did he as a religious 
reformer denounce slavery as a tremendous sin? No; he recog- 
nized it as one of the institutions of his country—and instead of 
censuring the master, and exciting a spirit of insubordination in the 
slave, he simply laid down principles of conduct which were for the 
interest and happiness of both. So far from using the intemperate 
language of professed religionists of the present day, and creating 
anti-slavery societies among his followers, he says, ‘Masters, give 
untd your servants (or it may be translated slaves) that which is just 
and equal, knowing that ye also have a master in heaven. Servants 
[slaves] obey in all things your masters according to the flesh, not 
with eye-service as men pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing 
God.” 

He did not taik to the slave of his natural rights; but he told him 
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that in the providence of God he was born into his present condition; 


“that he ought to be contented in it, and faithfully discharge its duties. — 


Christ did not meddle with the mode of government, and the civil 
institutions which he found; but he laid down principles suitable to 
every government, and the condition of every individual; and he 
trusted to the natural operation of the great precepts which he gave, 
to bring about any change which society needed.* 

The course of the Abolitionist is wrong—wrong every way. He 
does no good to the slaves. One object is to procure their liberty: 
the slaveholders equally with himself wish them to have their liberty— 
but they wish them. to have it, not when it will be a curse to them 
and a curse to the country; but when it shall be for the good of all 
parties and the good of the world. A humane and skilful surgeon 
would not perform an operation when there was every prospect that 
the patient would lose his life, or at least drag out a useless and mi- 
serable existence. It is better to let even great evils alone, than to 
substitute greater in their stead. Liberty is not always a blessing. 
It is so only when we can obtain, understand, and rightly use the 
privileges of freemen. Of what use would be freedom to a man 
who would starve amidst plenty, for want of the skill and industry 
to avail himself of his facilities?’ Of what use would be freedom 
to a man who supposed that liberty consisted in doing as he pleased, 
and who, from a state of implicit subjection, should suddenly find 
himself his own master? Would he preserve a perfect balance of 
mind, think you—and walk in the sober path of a good citizen? 
Would he not riot in licentiousness, and defy the salutary restrictions 
of reason and law? I have been compelled to work against my will, 
would be the reasoning of this newly baptised philosopher; and his 
practical conclusion would be, I will work no longer for any man— 
not even for myself. If the prison or the gallows were not the re- 
sults of this fatal conclusion, yet when at last compelled to work or 
to starve, his resolution and strength might be gone, and he would 


+ “It [Christianity] has rendered and recommended obedience to temporal power, 
even when that power was exercised with no light hand, and administered through 
no mild or uncorrupted imstitutions. While the doctrines of Christianity were preach- 


ing in the streets of Rome, ‘servi cruciantur’ continued to be the ordinary form of rR 
process in the Forum, not for the punishment of the slave who had been convicted of 


a crime, but for extracting evidence from one produced as a witness.”’ 
Canning’s Speeches, vol. yi. p. 35. 2d London Ed. 
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die the miserable victim of a mistaken benevolence, shall I not call 
it, of downright cruelty. Men who have been educated to a con- 
stant state of dependence; who are but partially acquainted with the 
principles of self-governinent, social and domestic order and happi- 
ness, would neither enjoy the natural liberty of the complete savage, 
nor the political liberty of a civilized community. 

The Abolitionist would, therefore, do no good to the slave, and 
he does him incalculable injury. He makes him sullén and discon- 
tented with his condition. He makes him look upon the master, 
whom he has hitherto regarded with affection, as his enemy. He 
nurses in his bosom the most malignant passions which have hitherto 
slept. Or if not so, the master must necessarily regard him with 
more suspicion, and must treat him with more restraint and severity. 
A strong confidence is broken up on both sides; and a miserable 
spirit of uneasiness and apprehension is spread, not only between 
every master and slave throughout the land; but in the mind of every 
woman and child ina slaveholding State. Such is the monstrous 
tendency of this wild and disorganizing fanaticism. It is no answer, 
to say—good men are engaged inthis. Good men are often the 
madest €nthusiasts, and in a bad cause, have often poured out their 
blood and treasure like water. Good men, but fanatics, kindled the 
fires of Smithfield—good men, but fanatics, were among the adhe- 
rents of Cromwell—good men, but fanatics, hung and drowned the 
witches in Salem, and imprisoned and executed the Quakers and 
Baptists. It was fanaticism which buried Galileo in a dungeon— 
which burned Servetus—and which, in the reign of Mary, dragged 
Protestant and Catholic on the same hurdle to execution. Such fa- 


naticism, which often carries away men of weak minds, otherwise 


well disposed, is rife now. Such good men, must be treated as bad 
men—as enemies to the country—as disorganizers. : 


But besides the serious injury which the Abolitionist does to the 


slave, he is also guilty of the grossest injustice to the master. 
Whatever guilt there was in the first introduction of slavery into the 
country, the slaveholder of the present day is perfectly guiltless. 
If he simply conform to what circumstances imperatively demand, 
takes precisely that course which common prudence and humanity, 
the wisest legislation and the purest religious principle dictate, then 


is not the Abolitionist doing him wrong, when he not only renders. 
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his property insecure, compels him to indulge suspicions, to use re- 
straints of which he would otherwise never dream, and disturbs his. 
. family with wretched apprehensions? - Humanity and religion both 
demand a different course from the Abolitionist. They demand of 
him the warmest gratitude to the master, that he is doing every thing 
to make the necessary relation in which he is placed, as useful and 
as happy as possible. He owes him the warmest gratitude that he 
does not rashly dissolve a relation which would be as great a curse 
to the North as to the South—would increase the weight of pauper- 
ism and crime, and infuse into the social system of the non-slave- 
‘ holding States, the most serious evils. 

The Abolitionist too, aims a deadly blow at the welfare of the 
country; and by as I mean, not that he would impoverish it, by 
burthening it with an idle and of course a vicious population— 
not that he would diminish the revenues of the North or the South, 
by drying up this or that channel for the moment. This is compa- 
ratively no evil, to the spirit he is sowing between the States— 
and which if suffered to grow, must break up the union. Once dry 
up the fountains of affection and you dry up the fountains of pros- 
perity. We had better go back to barbarism at once, than to live 
together in hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. A cordial fel- 
low-feeling should circulate through every vein of our body politic, 
to keep it in health. There should, if possible, be no conflicting 
interests—no sectional jealousies. The same spirit of love which 
pervades a well regulated private family, should pervade a nation. 
Each member should be willing to make sume personal sacrifices 
for the good of the whole. The joy or the sorrow of one should 
be the joy and sorrow of the other. They should give and receive, 
according to the ability of each—they should feel together, and act 
together. ‘The superiority of one State, in any particular, ought not 
to stir up ill blood in the other, but a manly, generous competition. 
We should be ashamed of the school-boy practice of taunting each 
other because of a rocky soil, a State regulation, or a domestic usage. 
It matters not what a soil grows, if it grows noble men. For one, I 
ask not if its vessels are on every ocean, if its lands are rich in beds 
of silver and of gold—-in the olive and the vine—but I ask, does in 
produce industry, generosity, intelligence and virtue? If it does, it is 
rich, though a blade of grass would not grow from one end of it to 
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- the other. We should let each other’s external and internal regula- 
_ tions alone, and legislate together for the good of all. Then trade 
would be pleasant, and social intercourse would be pleasant. We | 

should not love or hate any thing because it came from the North or 

‘the South, the East or the West. We should meet, not as citizens 

of particular States, but as citizens of the freest, the most intelli- 
gent, the happiest, and in due time; the widest empire of the world. 
The measures of the Abolitionists are to destroy this state of things, | 
perhaps to destroy the Union. ‘Destroy the union of the States,” 
says one of the most eloquent writers of our country, ‘and you de- 
stroy their character; change their occupations; blast their pros- 
pects. You shut the annals of the republic, and open the book of 
kings. You shut the book of peace, and you open the book of war. 
You unbar the gates of hell on the legion of civil discord, ambition, 
havoc, bloodshed, and ruin.” 

But while we watch jealously over the Union, let us indulge no 
dismal forebodings. Already has a voice come from the North and 
from the extreme East—a voice which I was sure would come—a 
voice of truth and power: and declared that the hand of fellowship 

was not withdrawn, that the price of our liberties, the struggles and 

the prayers of our fathers were not forgotten, Believe me, notwith- 
standing the manifestoes of misguided men, the same spirit animates 

the children of the men, who, to use the language of Webster— 

_ speaking of Massachusetts and South Carolina—-who shoulder to 
shoulder, went through the revolution, and hand to hand stood around 

the administration of Washington, and felt his own great arm lean 

on them for support. The Otises, the Quincys, the Adamses, the 
Hancocks of the North, are still ready to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Barbours, the Rutledges, the Lees and the Randolphs of 

the South——-and should foes within or foes without, rise up against 

the liberties of either, they would mingle their blood together as 
brothers for brothers. I quote with heart-felt pleasure in this con- 
nexion, “the counsels” as he called them, “‘of an old and affectionate 
friend’’—the farewell address of one, whose words cannot be heard 
without the deepest emotion by the citizens of this State-—_the words 

~ of him, who was cradled among them, who rose to honor among 
a them, whose ashes repose with them, and whose mantle of glory 
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covers the whole American nation: 
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“It is of infinite moment,” he says, “that you should properly es- 


» timate the immense value of your national union to your collective. 
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and individual happiness—-that you should cherish a cordial, habitual 
and immovable attachment to it—-accustoming yourselves to think 
and speak of it as the palladium of your safety and prosperity, watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety——discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every at- 
tempt to alienate any part of our country from the rest, or to enfee- 
ble the sacred ties that now link together the various parts.” 
Finally, let us be calm, and act not only as patriots but as Chris- 
tians. It is the beauty of our religion that it meets so perfectly our 
nature. It seems to have anticipated its proneness to excitability, 
and to have carefully provided against it. While it cherishes our 
affections, and nourishes a healthful sensibility, it does not appeal to 
our passions but to our reason, as the supreme faculty to preside 
over and give laws to the rest. God, in the government of the 
moral, as in that of the material world, seldom employs violent 
means—but has chosen that moral power shall as calmly fulfil its 
mission, as physical power shall keep the ocean in its bed, and the 
planets in their courses. And if you look at the manifestation of 
true greatness any where, you will see that quietness is its pervading 
feature. It reigns in all the sublimest objects of nature, in the pro- 


foundest feelings of the heart, and in the proudest efforts of the - 


mind. And therefore, when great men have been engaged upon 
topics of the deepest interest, there has been an almost solemn 
stillness in their operations. When our fathers declared war with 
Britain, and when they drew up and signed the charter of their liber- 
ties, amidst the excitements of the people, they studied to be quiet. 
The soul must be still to think profoundly. We must be in perfect 
possession of ourselves to act wisely and well. Our country is just 
in that state when it needs the calm action of sober-minded men— 
and when every man in the community should reflect maturely, speak 
soberly, and act judiciously. 

The delicacy of my own situation has led me to hesitate upon 
speaking publicly on this question. Many who hear me will bear 


to the call of the clergy, however reasonable that call may be—for 
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witness how reluctantly | approached it. It was not in obedience 


it is well known that, before I received the circular, 1 had partly — 
~ prepared this discourse. It was not through the fear nor the favor 
of man, but from a sense of duty, under very peculiar circumstances. 
For when I considered that the whole country was heaving with ex- 
cilement; how intimately blended with religion was social order— 
that the happiness of master and slave was mutually involved——that 
sectional jealousy was fast taking the place of a cordial fellow-feel- 
ing between the different parts of our great national family—that the 
very union of these states was threatened, and that a civil and a ser- 
vile war might add the most mournful proof yet given of the insta- 
bility of republics—I could not remain silent, and let things take 
their course. As excusably might the mariner, when he saw the 
indications of a fearful tempest, let his vessel take its chance, instead 
-of putting her in a condition to ride out the storm. I should be un- 
true to my office, as a minister of Christ--I should be unworthy the 
privileges of an American citizen—nay, I should be destitute of 
common humanity, if | were not to exert against the evils with which 
bad men are threatening us, what little influence I have in the limited 
sphere in which I am called to act. And now I have only to pray 


that all things may work together for good, under the providence of 
God. 
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